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An Age of Imperial Revolutions 


JEREMY ADELMAN 


When the Venezuelan creole Francisco de Miranda led an expeditionary foree 
to the shores of his native land to liberate it from Spanish rule in the summer of 1806, 
he brought with him a new weapon for making revolutions: a printing press. He 
hoped that his band of white, blaek, and mulatto patriots would start a revolt to free 
a eontinent with an allianee of swords and ideas. After dawdling for ten days, 
Miranda learned that royal troops (also white, blaek, and mulatto) were marehing 
from Caracas. He withdrew before the two multiracial forees could elash. Consider 
Miranda’s reasons for retreat: The nation he sought to free from its ehains was not, 
in his opinion, a nation at all. While Venezuelans yearned for “Civil Liberty,” they 
did not know how to grasp and proteet it. They needed a liberation that would tutor 
them in the ways of liberty and fraternity, to ereate a nation of virtuous eitizens out 
of a eolony of subjects. This was why Miranda treated the printing press, a portable 
faetory of words about liberty and sovereignty, as part of the arsenal of ehange: he 
wanted to ereate public opinion where there was none. But faeed with the prospeet 
of a violent elash and a scourge of “opposition and internal divisions,” of a war waged 
mainly with swords, he preferred to pull out and bide his time. 1 

Miranda’s dilemma—whether or not to move fonvard knowing how revolutions 
worked in imperial settings when their protagonists did not presume that their cause 
was self-evidently bound to triumph—evokes questions about the embedded polities 
of what we might now eall, with a wince, “regime ehange.” As empires gave way to 
successor systems in their eolonies, those regimes began to eall themselves nations 
not in order to cause imperial erises, but as the result of such erises. The study of 
imperial erises and the study of the origins of nationalism in eolonial soeieties should 
inform eaeh other more than they do. Bringing these two separate fields of sehol- 
arship together, and questioning the taeit and not-so-taeit beliefs upon which they 
rest, ean help us reframe the complex passages from empires to successor states, free 


I want to extend my thanks to Howard Adelman, Steve Aron, Tom Bender, Graham Burnett, Jorge 
Canizares-Esguerra, Josep Fradera, Roy Hora, Dina Khapaeva, and Rafe Blaufarb for their suggestions 
on this artiele, and to theAHR’s thoughtful reviewers and editors. Versions of this essay were presented 
as papers at the LJniversidad San Andrés in Buenos Aires, Smolny College in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
and the University of Texas at Austin. 

1 Arehivo General de Indias (Seville) [hereafter AGI], Gobierno, Caracas, Legajo 458, September 
13,1806, Manuel de Guevara Vaseoneelos to Prineipe de la Paz; September 5,1806, Franeiseo Cavallero 
Sarmiento to Prineipe de la Plaz; Estado/Caracas, 71/9, November 8,1808, “Informe de Seeretaría á S.M. 
sobre el asunto de Miranda”; Franeiseo de Miranda, “Todo pende de nuestra voluntad,” in Miranda, 
Amériea espera (Caracas, 1982), 356; Karen Raeine, Franeiseo de Miranda: A Transatlantie Life in the 
Age of Revoliition (Wilmington, Del., 2003). 
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from some of the teleologies of deeline and triiimph. 2 First, presiimptions about the 
inevitability of imperial deeline in the “age of revolutions” have east the tensions and 
upheavals of the period as a sign of the selerosis and demise of transatlantie systems, 
when they might better be thought of as responses to imperial adaptations. There 
was little that was inevitable about imperial demise. Seeond, revolutions were im- 
perial in nature; that is to say, they were part of empire-wide transformations in that 
they yielded new soeial praetiees in defìning the internal life of sovereign polities, 
as efforts to put empires, and their parts, on a different footing in order to eonfront 
external pressures. Revolutions did not begin as seeessionist episodes; “nations” 
emerged as products of tensions wrought by efforts to reeast the institutional frame- 
work of imperial sovereignty. 

These arguments suggest a different approaeh to the axial shift from Atlantie 
empires to nation-states. They raise the prospeet of altered historieal sequelae, the 
possibility of inversions and baekslidings, historie starts that went nowhere and oth- 
ers that never caught on despite the efforts to impose national eonventions and 
structures on them. If the nation-state is not eonsidered the automatic post-cursor 
to empire, the variety of routes, including a host of “might-have-beens,” needs to be 
restored to the narrative about the age of revolutions. Indeed, for many eorners of 
the Atlantie world, what emerged from imperial revolutions was not the antithesis 
to empire, but the revitalization of the notion of empire itself; to many eontempo- 
raries, the nation did not neeessarily define itself in opposition to empire. There was 
a sense of the polities of imperial revolutions, their “ehain of disequilibria,” which 
was more important than the eohering nationalist drive to bring an end to empire. 
In the age of imperial revolutions, events and their meanings were not so easily 
eompressed into a notion of historieal time that yielded to the emergenee, if not 
trhimph, of nations. 3 


The fate of empires and the making of nations in the age of revolutions were 
eentral to the field of “Atlantie history” from the very start of its own formation as 
a field of seholarship seeking to transeend idiographie, nationally bound narratives 
about the rise of the “West.” When R. R. Palmer eomposed his elassie two-volume 
The Age of Demoeratie Revolution about the forty-year epie culminating in Napo- 
leon’s defeat, he argued that these upheavals were essentially demoeratie, which he 
defined as signifying “a new feeling or kind of equality, or at least a diseomfort with 
older forms of soeial stratifieation and formal rank.” The transformation was sweep- 
ing enough for Palmer to range from Poland to Pernambuco while rendering these 
ehanges in the singular, as a transformation in the makeup of the Atlantie world 
driven by an overreaehing logie. Here was a “movement” against the possession of 
government by enelosed cliques of privileged men, an oeeanie uprising of demoerats 
against aristoerats. Palmer sought to transeend entrenehed, exceptionalist, national 
narratives; for good reason, he is seen as one of the founders of Atlantie history. Now 

2 An important intervention is Frederiek Cooper, Colonialism in Question: Theory, Knowledge, His- 
tory (Berkeley, Calif., 2005), esp. 156-157. 

3 On the notion of inverted sequences, see Albert O. Hirsehman, The Strategy of Eeonomie Devel- 
opment (New Haven, Conn., 1958), esp. ehap. 4 and the discussion of the “ehain of disequilibria.” 
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that the Cold War is over, Palmer has been reeovered for a post-nationalist, post- 
soeialist turn in history—transnational, Atlantie, global, or worldwide in seale, in 
keeping with the temper of the times, which sees the spread of liberal demoeraey as 
the dominant tidal proeess. 4 

Yet Palmer’s efforts to plot a narrative that eseaped the fastened grip of national 
destinies, to evoke the age of revolutions as more than just the expression of the 
unique insight of “founders” or philosophes, relied on unquestioned assumptions 
about nationhood: that it was the sequel to empire onee the foree of demoeraey 
enipted onto the stage. Nationhood was the evolved form, the only form, in which 
demoeraey could realize itself, because nations were the peerless bounded units in 
which eo-members could acknowledge the equal rights of others, which lay at the 
theoretieal eore of demoeraey, liberalism, and the kind of eivie nationalism that 
Palmer and others extolled. 5 The assumptions about nationhood had a eorollary 
about the aneiens régimes they replaeed: these were aristoeratie monarehies whose 
legitimaeies had dwindled because their moral foundations lost ground to intellee- 
tual and soeial ehanges. Less important to the epie was the imperial state. One is 
tempted to conclude that Palmer was less interested in the state, because his ar- 
gument was so dependent on seeing the nation as the sequel to realize demoeratie 
forees where autocracy onee ruled that he did not eonsider the problem of sover- 
eignty, whether imperial or national, to be worth much ink-spilling. His narrative of 
the Freneh Revolution skips the eolonies, mereantilism, and slavery. The spread of 
abolitionism and the assault on the slave trade are speetral, and the inter-imperial 
eonfliet that ignited the fiseal erises of the regimes was impereeptible to the analysis 
except as background. 

Almost a half-century later, our perspeetive on Atlantie empires looks very dif- 
ferent. It would be hard to imagine how one would narrate their stories without 
plaeing the slave trade, slave labor, and the explosive struggles for emaneipation at 
the eenter. By the same token, the work on early nationalism has revealed just how 
“eonstmeted” and labored it was. The very turn to Atlantie history that Palmer 
sought to motivate has exposed some older presumptions about imperial arrange- 
ments that thrived on legalized systems of privilege and legitimated regimes of in- 
equality. 6 Up to a point. David Armitage’s suggestive outline of three approaehes 
to Atlantie history (cirum-, trans-, and eis-Atlantie formulations) transeends par- 
ticular national boundaries—but he admits that most of what might fall into eaeh 
of these domains has been bound by particular legal or linguistic contours. In an AHR 


4 R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Demoeratie Revolution: A Politieal History of Europe and Ameriea, 
1760-1800, 2 vols. (Prineeton, N.J., 1959), 1: 4; Bernard Bailyn, Atlantie History: Concept and Contours 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2005), 24-30. For a neo-Palmerian take, see Lester D. Langley, TheAmerieas in the 
Age of Revolution, 1750-1850 (New Haven, Conn., 1996). 

5 This, of course, ereated a problem for liberals who wanted theirs to be a imiversal ereed to tran- 
seend history, culture, and raee, to be the ideology of a eoneert of interest-swapping nations, giving rise 
to an imperial liberalism that could eover its own exclusionary traeks by making judgments about the 
eonditions for people to enjoy rights. See Uday Singh Mehta, Liberalism and Empire: A Study ofNine- 
teenth-Century British Liberal Thought (Chicago, 1999). 

6 Robin Blackburn, The Overthrow ofColonial Slavery, 1776-1848 (London, 1988); Laurent Dubois, 
A Colony of Otizens: Revolution and Slave Emaneipation in the Freneh Caribbean, 1787-1804 (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 2004). Some may argue that privilege and inequality were not unique to emporia, and re- 
produced themselves within nations. The argument here is simply that empires defined legal hierarehies 
in spatial terms in ways that nations did not. 
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Forum in 2000 titled “Revolutions in the Amerieas,” separate empires were the sub- 
jeet of diserete artieles, and the synthesis by Jaime Rodríguez O. emphasized the 
degree to which eaeh exemplifìed how empires were sundered by eivil wars within 
them, not eonflagrations between them. This argument toppled the longstanding 
view that eolonists were nation-builders in waiting, but it did less to reeonsider the 
larger imperial context in which state sovereignty was made—and unmade. 7 There 
have been notable exceptions to this view: Fred Anderson’s Crucible of War loeates 
the struggle of the Seven Years’ War in British North Ameriea within a broader 
global elash that tied the fate of the Fhidson Valley to Manila and Madras, not to 
mention Montreal. Exploring more elosely the “Ameriean” Revolution, Alan Taylor 
examines the struggle from various positions “beyond the line”—indigenous and 
infra-eolonial (so that Freneh and loyalist eolonists, among others, appear as more 
than afterthoughts in the saga). David P. Geggus and others have traeked the virus 
of slave insurrection beyond Saint-Domingue after 1791. 8 On an even broader seale, 
John H. Elliott’s Empires ofthe Atlantie World is a notable study of how eompeting 
empires also looked ehronieally at eaeh other. More than two deeades ago, Peggy 
Liss eompared what she ealled “Atlantie revolutions.” For the most part, however, 
Ameriean, Freneh, and even Iberian revolutions have been narrated as the product 
of autonomous impulses unfolding within their borders, as basie rigidities of sprawl- 
ing and overextended regimes that gave way to insurrections that toppled them, most 
espeeially in the inaugural upheaval of 1776, whose historiography stamped so much 
of how we have eome to understand empires, revolutions, and nationhood. 9 

One reason that nationally bound narratives of emerging statehood still prevail 
is the recurring ways in which imperial fates are told. The faet is, most histories of 
empires have tended to dwell on their rise and eapabilities, and less on their demise 
or erises—in part because empires have tended to be seen as fated to eonform to 
inevitable laws of motion. 10 When Edward Gibbon published The History ofthe De- 
eline and Fall ofthe Roman Empire in 1776 (and how much he worried about Ireland 
and Ameriea is a matter of some speculation), he wound down ehapter 49 by ob- 
serving how empires violated basie natural laws: “There is nothing perhaps more 
adverse to nature and reason than to hold in obedienee remote countries and foreign 
nations, in opposition to their inelination and interest.” 11 In this spirit, historians and 
soeial seientists have sought to inseribe narratives of adventurous rise and eventual 

7 David Armitage, “The Concepts of Atlantie History,” in Armitage and Miehael J. Braddiek, eds., 
The British Atlantie World, 1500-1800 (London, 2002), 15-24; Jaek P. Green, “The Ameriean Revolu- 
tion ”American Historieal Review 105, no. 1 (Febmary 2000): 93-102; Franklin W. Knight, “The Haitian 
Revolution,” ibid., 103-115; Virginia Guedea, “The Proeess of Mexican independenee,” ibid., 116-130; 
Jaime E. Rodríguez O., “The Emaneipation of Ameriea,” ibid., 131-153. There is little inter-visibility 
between these ease studies. 

8 Fred Anderson, Crucible of War: The Seven Years’ War and the Fate of Empire in British North 
Ameriea, 1754-1766 (New York, 2000); Alan Taylor, The Divided Ground: Indians, Settlers, and the 
Northem Borderlands of the Ameriean Revolution (New York, 2006); David P. Geggus, ed., The impaet 
of the Haitian Revolution in the Atlantie World (Columbia, S.C., 2001). 

9 John H. Elliott, Empires of the Atlantie World: Britain and Spain in Ameriea, 1492-1830 (New 
Haven, Conn., 2006); Peggy K. Liss, Atlantie Empires: The Netvvork ofTrade and Revolution, 1713-1826 
(Baltimore, 1983). 

10 This is most intriguingly argued by Charles S. Maier, Among Empires: Ameriean Aseendaney and 
Its Predeeessors (Cambridge, Mass., 2006). 

11 Edward Gibbon, The History ofthe Deeline and Fall ofthe Roman Empire (New York, 2000), xxvii 
as eited in introduction by David Womersley. 
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fall, to be followed by successors. There is a resilient eonvention of telling stories 
about imperial deeline as inevitably dietated by the form in which imperial sover- 
eignty took, as metropoles rnling oppressed “others.” If there is an imperial demise, 
it is inseribed in the ways these “others” resist, rebel, and defeet, reducing empires 
to metropoles that then—albeit reluctantly—refashion themselves as nations like 
their offspring. 12 


What remains unclear is how to connect histories of empires and nations onee 
they are not bound by basie internal logies. These struggles unfolded in particular 
institutional settings—eolonies as parts of empires that assembled the eomponents 
of eighteenth-century notions of sovereignty. What distinguished empires was not 
their absolute definitions of sovereignty, but, as Lauren Benton has shown in her 
study of legal pluralism aeross a variety of eolonial contexts, their amalgamation of 
a variety of institutional praetiees and their ineomplete territorial contours. 13 Re- 
setting the notion of sovereignty from a view that rests on self-evident prineiples of 
rulership, espeeially as regimes sprawled overseas, into one that constituted an un- 
stable and shifting assortment of understandings and praetiees alters the relationship 
between empire and territory. It has been a eommonplaee to identify bounded ter- 
ritorial spaees with sovereignty, and therefore the nation-state with the lines that 
demareated rightless from rightful subjects. This is now ehanging, giving way to a 
view of sovereignty released from the bounded state, and reeasting it as a bundle of 
elaims, images, and assertions of authority that ean be aggregated at more than one 
juridical level. This new view takes some distanee from the anaehronism of iden- 
tifying national self-determination as the modern genesis of sovereignfy, and restores 
an appreeiation for the premodern roots of our transnational politieal vocabulary. 
As we eontend with the ehallenges of globality, it may help to reeonsider the pluralist 
foundations of our understandings of state authority, and their ties to the bound- 
edness of geographieally distinet polities—in effeet, the multiple ways in which state 
power and state independenee have been eombined and reeombined over time and 
the fundamental disequilibrium that lies at the eore of sovereignty. 14 

12 Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall ofGreat Powers: Eeonomie Change and Military Conflictfrom 1500 
to 2000 (New York, 1988); Alexander J. Motyl, Imperial Ends: The Deeay, Collapse, and Revival ofEm- 
pires (New York, 2001); David B. Abernethy, The Dynamies of Global Dominanee: European Overseas 
Empires, 1415-1980 (New Haven, Conn., 2000). More generally, on how regimes ossify, see Mancur 
Olson, The Rise and Deeline ofNations: Eeonomie Growth, Stagflation, and Soeial Rigidities (New Haven, 
Conn., 1982). 

13 Lauren Benton, Law and Colonial Cultures: Legal Regimes in World History, 1400-1900 (New York, 
2002); Cooper, Colonialism in Question, 197. 

14 Robert Jaekson, Sovereignty: The Evolution ofan Idea (Cambridge, 2007); James J. Sheehan, “The 
Problem of Sovereignty in European History,” Ameriean Historieal Review 111, no. 1 (Febmary 2006): 
1-15; Saskia Sassen, Territory, Authority, Rights: From Medieval to Global Assemblages (Prineeton, N.J., 
2006). Most work on sovereignty has been done by politieal seientists, mainly eoneerned with interna- 
tional relations. See Daniel Philpott, Revolutions in Sovereignty: How Ideas Shaped Modem Intemational 
Relations (Prineeton, N.J., 2001); and on sovereignty as resting on eontradietory prineiples and praetiees, 
see Stephen D. Krasner, ed., Problematie Sovereignty: Contested Rules and Politieal Possibilities (New 
York, 2001). Gmstopher J. Biekerton, Philip Cunliffe, and Alexander Gourevitch, eds., Polities without 
Sovereignty: A Critique of Contemporary International Relations (London, 2007). On sovereignty and im- 
perium, see Anthony Pagden, Peoples and Empires: A Short History of European Migration, Exploration, 
and Conquest, from Greeee to the Present (New York, 2001), xvi-xxv. 
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The shifting identifieation of empire with territoriality set the context for the ways 
in which the meaning of sovereignty itself ehanged in the run up to—and as a cause 
of—revolution. Empires did not start out with ambitions of territorial indelibility. 
In the wake of the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), the pope-brokered arrangement that 
earved up the elaims to new diseoveries, the governments of Madrid and Lisbon 
embarked on a path of halting and ineomplete—but nonetheless inereasing—do- 
minion, ruled by a king and embodied in laws that would prevail over his subjects 
in the form of deliveranee of justice. Only with time did sovereignty beeome asso- 
eiated with territory. The same might be said when the later European elaimants in 
the New World put down stakes: the outer boundaries of the governable hinterlands 
were never as elear as the mandate to bring laws to and enforee them against those 
under the monareh’s reign. Empires spread European notions of sovereignty to dis- 
tant shores with less eoneern for legal homogeneity up to the definable boundaries 
of empire. They were rather more polyglot and vague, exemplified by the prominenee 
of gray zones that shaded the ineomplete and eontingent reaeh of empires—gray 
zones that would eventually evolve into borderlands. With the growing density of the 
imperial presenee in the Amerieas, however, and for some areas of Afriea, including 
the Bights and Angola, frietion mounted where empires bumped up against eaeh 
other; borderlands beeame bleeding grounds as the earnage between Europeans, 
Indians, Afrieans, and peoples “in between” intensified. In this sense, territoriality 
acquired inereasing importanee, and was grafted onto earlier notions of sovereignty 
assoeiated with the juridical authority of the monareh. 15 

As a meehanism for state-building in Europe, empire was also deployed by the 
newcomers, Dutch, Freneh, and English—who in similar fashion evolved from At- 
lantie foragers to aetors in more integrated systems in Europe. By the eighteenth 
century, mereantilist empires were joekeying for supremacy from the St. Lawrence 
to the River Plate. Linda Colley’s study of a “British” identity born out of a plurality 
of regional kingdoms makes it elear that global eonfliet with rival empires gave a 
metropolitan power a sense of itself as an entity united against (mainly Catholic and 
pope-loving) others. In the spiral of mereantilist wars, espeeially after the Treaties 
of Westphalia (1648) settled some of the basie boundary disputes in (Western) Eu- 
rope, Old World states displaeed their rivalries to eonfliet on the high seas or skir- 
mishes over eolonial borderlands—which redoubled the signifieanee of territoriality, 
followed by the proliferation of efforts to define boundaries through treaties in the 
eighteenth century. 16 

The aeeent on territoriality intensified the disequilibrium and the outward ex- 
pansion of European states. Empires had erises, but not because they could not 
adapt; it was not so much the refusal to ehange as ehange itself that yielded to the 
tensions of empire. By the middle of the eighteenth century, rulers and ministers 
were wrangling over how to adapt their ways and embark on inereasingly ambitious 

15 Jeremy Adelman and Stephen Aron, “From Borderlands to Borders: Empires, Nation-States, and 
the Peoples in Betvveen in North Ameriean History,” Ameriean Historìeal Review 104, no. 3 (June 1999): 
814-841; for a view of territorializing sovereignty from one side, see Barbara E. Mundy, The Mapping 
ofNew Spain: Indigenous Cartography and the Maps ofthe Relaeiones Geográfieas (Chicago, 1996), and 
for another side, see Peter Sahlins, Boandarìes: The Making ofFranee and Spain in the Pyrenees (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1989). 

16 Linda Colley, Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837 (London, 2003), esp. ehap. 8. 
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plans to modify the institutions, private and public, that held their emporia together. 
The efforts by Parliament to revamp the status of monopoly trading eompanies and 
transform the fìseal instmments of empire to eonneet the “parts” more direetly in 
the serviee of the “whole” are well known to Anglo-Ameriean readers; to some ex- 
tent, the same is true of the ministers and advisers of Paris’s aneien régime who eoined 
the very term “mereantilism” as a label for polieies of imperial sovereignty. It was 
not by sheer eoineidenee that Madrid and Lisbon did the same. Variously deseribed 
as the Bourbon (for Spain) or Pombaline (for Portugal) reforms, they had multiple 
means to pursue a broad objeetive: to reconstitute the empires so that private rents 
and public revenues flowed more effeetively to support and defend the territorial 
contours of imperial states. Not all polieies eohered. Some were more effeetive than 
others. And some were stopgaps dressed up as the brainehildren of a broad vision. 
But the eommitment to reform eannot be denied. As Josep M. Fradera and John H. 
Elliott have argued, the examples of reform in Iberia were emulated by the British 
after the debaele of the 1770s preeisely because they had been required to reform 
in order to eateh up. 17 

Reform reeombined important aspeets of empires—and gave them enough stam- 
ina to suggest that predietions of their inevitable fall, and eertainly their impossible 
adjustment, were at the very least premature. For the Iberians, the shifts were more 
dramatie because old ways were more deeply ingrained, but the eontrasts are more 
in degree than in kind. Lumbering eonvoys were suspended in favor of lieensing 
systems for trading ships. Vieeregal habits eeded spaee to a multitude of new legal 
distriets and offieers, further pluralizing the spatial layers of public authority. 
Seareely patrolled frontiers were militarized and fortifieations built, and militias 
were trained, eonsisting of plebeian eolonial populations, often free blaeks and mul- 
attos. Meanwhile, to paeify unruly gray zones, “treaties” were signed with Indian 
borderlanders, even by those powers such as Spain that were unaccustomed to this 
legal eonvention. Indeed, whole new praetiees of trading, gifting, and treating were 
devised—without entirely doing away with earlier ways of “reducing” Indians—to 
ereate networks of allies on the borderlands of empires, espeeially where those em- 
pires abutted rivals. The motivation for ehange was defensive, of course—a reaetion 
and response to the compound pressures of rivalry with other empires and with eaeh 
other. Eaeh empire set about to delimit and defend the territorial reaeh of its do- 
main, and within eaeh to promote eommeree, more investment in mining, settlement 
of frontiers, and the surge in traffie in Afriean slaves to ereate a substratum of la- 
borers upon whose shoulders the fate of empires would rest. 18 

Reconstituting the regimes provoked a riptide of opposition, less to the prineiples 
and more to the praetiees of new imperial sovereignty, both within the metropoles 
and more ominously in the eolonies. From the 1760s, British eolonists and their 

17 Josep M. Fradera, Colonias para después de un imperio (Bareelona, 2005); Elliott, Empires ofthe 
Atlantie World , esp. ehaps. 10-11. 

18 David J. Weber, Bárbaros: Spaniards and Their Savages in theAge of Enlightenment (New Haven, 
Conn., 2005), ehap. 5; John Fisher, Commercial Relations between Spain and Spanish Ameriea in the Era 
ofFree Trade, 1778-1796 (Liverpool, 1985); Jorge M. Pedreira, “From Growth to Collapse: Portugal, 
Brazil, and the Breakdown of the Old Colonial System (1760-1830),” Hispanie Ameriean Historieal Re- 
view 80, no. 4 (2000): 839-864; Kenneth Maxwell, Pombal: Paradox ofthe Enlightenment (Cambridge, 
1995); Stanley J. Stein and Barbara H. S>tem,Apogee ofEmpire: Spain and New Spain in theAge ofCharles 
III, 1759-1789 (Baltimore, 2003). 
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eommereial patrons in Britain bridled at the fliirry of eommereial and fìseal demands. 
But these were hardly unique. Pombal ran into resistanee in Lisbon, which got fieree 
when his patron, King José I, died in 1777—leaving the minister exposed to his many 
detraetors. In Madrid, bread riots brought an end to experiments in free grain trade. 
In the Amerieas, there was even more unrest. The Tupac Amaru revolt in the Central 
Andes, Comunero uprisings farther north, seditious aetivity aeross New Spain, and 
the aborted Tiradentes movement in Brazil, all exemplified the various ways in which 
eolonial peoples saw the reforms as being effeetive enough to disturb taeit and not- 
so-taeit eolonial paets among peripheral nilers and between them and subaltern 
agents. 19 

Imperial sovereignty was not so narrowly eonfined that other roads to the same 
ends could not be devised—or stumbled upon. In many respeets, the stalemate in 
the fiseal struggle has masked the ways in which empires nurtured other means to 
harness possessions to fuel their rivalries. As the eighteenth century unfolded, the 
Freneh, British, and Iberian empires eontrived measures to eombine labor more 
thoroughly with natural resources. inter-eolonial, infra-imperial, and even inter-im- 
perial trade boomed as indigenous peoples were inducted into the market for wares 
and workers. From the draft of Andeans into textile obrajes to the luring of Choctaws 
into a eyele of consumption and debt, expanded territoriality had its flip side in the 
deepened exploitation of native peoples. But where reforms to build new eeonomie 
pillars of empire were most evident was in the harnessing of Afriean supplies of labor 
with Ameriean demand, with merehant eapital—inereasingly based in New World 
ports from Baltimore to Buenos Aires—serving as the source of eredit for this em- 
boldened intereontinental integration. Throughout the “age of revohitions,” and de- 
spite the seare of the seeession of the thirteen eolonies, the traffie in Afriean eaptives 
rose, and did not fall. Indeed, it spiked after the insurrection spread aeross Saint- 
Domingue and in spite of the heightened abolitionist eampaigning in Europe. Some 
of this was fueled by the buoyed output from silver mining in New Spain and the 
Andes, which disgorged more speeie into circulation in the Atlantie world. Some was 
fueled by loosened restrietions on slave trading. The old asiento eontraet that reg- 
ulated the slave trade to Spanish Ameriean ports was defunct, and by 1789 Madrid 
issued a series of deerees opening the slave trade to individual merehants. Similar 
deregulations lifted restrietions on Brazilian eontrol over trade with Afriea—so 
much so that Rio de Janeiro was beeoming the hub for a South Atlantie circulation 
of eommodities and speeie from South Ameriean hinterlands for exchange along the 
Afriean eoast, and deep into Angola. Consider the following numbers: From 1781 
to 1790, 754,000 Afrieans were imported to the Amerieas, of whom 319,000 were 
destined for Saint-Domingue, which meant that 434,000 were spread aeross the rest 
of the hemisphere. The following deeade saw a dip to 687,000 eaptives shipped, but 
only 66,000 bound for Saint-Domingue (leaving 621,000 for the rest of the Amerieas 
to exploit). And from 1801 to 1810, no slaves went to Saint-Domingue, but 609,000 

19 Kenneth R. Maxwell, Conflicts and Conspiracies: Brazil and Portugal, 1750-1808 (Cambridge, 
1973), 23-28, 67-71; Anthony MeFarlane, “Rebellions in Late Colonial Spanish Ameriea: A Compar- 
ative Perspective,”Rw//eím of Latin Ameriean Researeh 14, no. 3 (1983): 313-338; Erie Van Young, “The 
Age of Paradox: Mexican Agriculture at the End of the Colonial Period, 1750-1810,” in Nils Jaeobsen 
and Hans-Jiirgen Puhle, eds., The Eeonomies ofMexico and Peru during the Late Colonial Period, 1760- 
1810 (Berlin, 1986), 64-90. 
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went to the rest of the hemisphere. And after 1808, of course, IJnited States ports 
dropped off as importers of Afrieans. 20 The result was an inereasingly autonomous 
and lucrative business that expanded the pool of eommereial rents into which im- 
perial authorities could dip for revenues, and a powerful elass of merehant eapitalists 
in the eolonies to whom monarehs and ministers could turn for loans and loyalties. 21 

Adaptation made the empires internally heterogeneous, while in some ways mak- 
ing them more externally alike. The ehallenge was to balanee the diversity within 
empire with the fìseal hunger and need to direet funds to metropolitan governments 
loeked in intraetable eonfliets with rivals. 22 It is true, the Ameriean Revolution and 
the spasm of insurrection down the Andean spine were wakeup ealls. But these 
threats did not in any way diminish the affiliation of sovereignty with the defense of 
empire. If anything, they were opportunities to reconstitute relations between the 
parts of empires. While warfare issued its blows, it also presented opportunities. For 
the British, as P. J. Marshall has shown, the effort to extend sovereignty in the eigh- 
teenth century may have provoked eolonial unrest in the thirteen eolonies, but it 
eonsolidated a hold over Indian provinees and preserved its elaims in the West In- 
dies. “Territorial empire had survived and was quickly to resume its growth” in part 
because the paets that rulers learned to make with eolonial mediators were so ef- 
feetive at striking a eompromise between the illusion of unequivocal imperial au- 
thority and an admixture of systems of sovereignty at the loeal and regional level. 
Needless to say, India would prove to be the fount for empire that British North 
Ameriea never was. In the same manner, global war did more to reeast empire in 
Iberian domains than to sunder them. When the 1790s sucked Spain and Portugal 
into the maelstrom, both regimes faeed spikes in defense eosts, but adapted in ways 
that reintegrated the parts of empires around a new matrix of slavery, silver, and 
de-eentered sovereignty. In a way, we see Iberian authorities at the time reealibrating 
eolonial paets in the same ways that the East India Company authorities renegotiated 
the allianees between the firm and its loeal mediating allies. 23 


20 David Eltis, Eeonomie Growth and the Ending ofthe Transatlantie Slave Trade (New York, 1987), 
247. 

21 Jorge Gelman, Campesinos y estaneieros: Una región del Rio de la Plata afìnes de la époea eolonial 
(Buenos Aires, 1998). Onee upon a time, this pattern reinforeed the view of persistent feudality of 
Iberian Ameriea, that this double transformation was simply a veil over patrimonial property. Riehard 
White, The Roots of Dependeney: Subsistence, Environment, and Soeial Change among the Choctaws, 
Pawnees, and Navajos (Lineoln, Neb., 1988); Riehard L. Garner, “Long-Term Silver Mining Trends in 
Spanish Ameriea: A Comparative Analysis of Peru and Mexico ,” Ameriean Historieal Review 93, no. 4 
(Òetober 1988): 898-935; Matilde Souto Manteeón, Mar abierto: La polítieay el eomereio del consulado 
de Veraemz en el oeaso del sistema imperial (México, 2001); Fisher, Commercial Relations, 61-77; John 
Fisher, Trade, War, and Revolution: Exports from Spain to Spanish Ameriea, 1797-1820 (Liverpool, 1992), 
54-62; Sheila de Castro Faria ,A eolònia em movimento: Fortuna efamília no eotidiano eolonial (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1998); Manolo Gareia Florentino, Em eostas negras: Uma história do tráfìeo atlàntieo de eseravos 
entre a Afriea e o Rio de Janeiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1993). 

22 As Carlos Sempat Assadourian has observed about an earlier conjuncture, it was possible to ree- 
oneile imiltiple pressures within the soeial and eeonomie “spaees” of empire—and a juxtaposition of 
spatial responses within empires to the same conjuncture. Assadourian, El sistema de la eeonomía eo- 
lonial: El mereado interior, regiones y espaeio eeonómieo (México, 1983), 15-16. 

23 P. J. Marshall, The Making and Unmaking of Empires: Britain, India, and Ameriea, e. 1750-1783 
(New York, 2005), 5; Carlos Mariehal, La banearrota del virreinato: Nueva Espaha y las finanzas del 
imperio espahol, 1780-1810 (México, 1999); Jeremy Adelman, Sovereignty and Revolution in the Iberian 
Atlantie (Prineeton, N.J., 2007), ehap. 3. 
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All of this means that we must ask some basic questions about the alleged rigidity 
of empires, and therefore how foreordained were their successors as sovereignty was 
remade in the age of revolutions. If empires were not doomed, eondemned to suc- 
cumb to an iron law of “overstreteh,” or fated to fall vietim to their own inelastieities, 
how are we to think about the erises that they did plunge into? One of the impli- 
eations of the preeeding summary is that we eannot point to inereasingly outdated 
notions of sovereignty as the source of the problem, as if imperial sovereignty were 
eontained within a mold out of which it could not ehange or adapt. Instead of a 
fossilized balanee of arehaie forees waiting to be overturned by more robust ones (a 
stoek-in-trade account of revolution), a spoils-driven rivalry and feverish adaptation 
motivated the ehain of disequilibrium that destabilized the global system. Indeed, 
frontier expansion, intensified relianee on eoereed soeial relations to pump eom- 
modities through Atlantie trade networks, and more war were an (explosive) bo- 
nanza. The breakdowns did not occur as prophesied (by Gibbon and other figures 
of the Enlightenment), as first afflieting what were seen as the most backward of 
empires, the Iberians, because they could not aeeommodate new prineiples of en- 
lightened freedom. It was the Spanish reformer Gaspar Melehor de Jovellanos who 
observed that the breakup of the Spanish Empire was a eivil war eontained within 
and unleashed by a broader, global eonflagration. It was the latter that begat the 
former, not just in the putatively backward and weakest of empires, but aeross all 
of their rivals. 24 

The 1790s were a turning point, in the sense that this deeade accentuated prior 
developments while twisting imperial histories onto a new traek from which it would 
beeome more difficult to deviate. With the outbreak of the Freneh Revolution and 
the advent of total war, the eyele of eonfliet between empires ramped up. The Freneh 
Republic did not divest itself of its eolonies in the name of propagating freedoms; 
monarehy was ehallenged, but not empire. Instead, it ehrng to imperial ways, as slaves 
and free blaeks in Saint-Domingue learned, and as autonomists in Guadeloupe also 
diseovered, because Paris, for symbolie and material motives, could not imagine its 
eentrality in a nation without an empire to embellish it. The differenee about the 
“total war” after 1791 (to borrow an apt image of David Bell’s to depiet a funda- 
mental ehange in the nature of organized armed eonfliet as an all-eneompassing 
stmggle of annihilation) was that vietory was no longer limited to eontested bor- 
derlands on the fringes, but extended to how regimes would be ruled at home and 
abroad. The future of monarehy itself, the eolligative emblem of imperial sover- 
eignty, was at stake, which rateheted up the eonflagration between rivals—and in 
turn folded the earnage between empires into a eivil war within them. What Jovel- 
lanos observed of Spain could have been antieipated in the total war unleashed in 
the eolony of Saint-Domingue. 25 

So interloeking were the rivalries that intensified eompetition could brook no 
bystanders. At first blush, Madrid and Lisbon sought to stay out of what seemed to 
be the eontimiation of an essentially Anglo-Freneh eontest. In faet, both courts 

24 Cited in José Alvarez Junco, Mater Dolorosa: La idea de Espana en el siglo XIX (Madrid, 2001), 
120 - 121 . 

25 Laurent Dubois, “The Promise of Revolution: Saint-Domingue and the Stmggle for Autonomy 
in Guadelupe, 1797-1802,” in Geggus, The impaet of the Haitian Revolution , 112-133; David A. Bell, 
The First Total War: Napoleon’s Europe and the Birth of Warfare As We Know It (Boston, 2007). 
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feuded over their allegianees, between pro-English and pro-Freneh faetions, a mateh 
that grew inereasingly bitter as the revolutionary wars gave way to Napoleon’s eon- 
tinental and Atlantic-wide ambitions. What Spain and Portugal had as their lifelines 
were outposts that could help eompensate with rents and revenues to eover the eosts 
of intensified rivalry over European and Atlantie supremacy. This was also, of course, 
their vulnerability when the sea-lanes were severed. Wartime adaptations had im- 
portant effeets on the internal balaneing of empire and the relationship between its 
parts. Dependeney on the fringes gave loeal brokers an important role in maintaining 
the delieate equipoise within empire that was being ravaged by disequilibrium be- 
tween empires. Inereasingly, the primary sites in the governanee of eolonial affairs 
were the merehant guilds and municipal councils. Vieeroys and high courts still 
weighed in, but there was a notable devolution of power to the delegated authorities 
of eolonial ruling bloes and their assemblies of loeal potentates. While much has been 
made of figures such as Mexico’s Servando Teresa de Mier or even the adventurer 
Miranda as apostles of independenee, eolonial deliberations were dominated by loy- 
alty to monarehy and empire, as exemplified by the eoneerned voiees of José ignaeio 
de Pombo and José da Silva Lisboa. 26 

It is too simple to deseribe the age of revolutions as the by-product of internal 
and ineluctable erises of the aneiens régimes, for within it lay opportunities to re- 
arrange the praetiees of mereantilism and the terms of the exchanges between private 
magnates in eolonies and monarehs in the metropoles—even, and perhaps espeeially, 
at the apex of the erises. Colonial loyalists advoeated aeeelerated imperial adaptation 
and aeeommodation to new eommereial realities (including more open trade) to 
eontain the spread of politieal convulsion and slave unrest. This does not mean that 
such reforms dissolved the prospeet of new frietions; they elearly sprang from as- 
pirations to redefine imperial sovereignty and to ereate more institutional lattiee- 
work that would reintegrate their multiple parts of inereasingly de-eentered empires. 
There was a simultaneous proeess of reassembling parts while giving them more, 
albeit partial, autonomy during the revolutionary conjuncture—which made gov- 
ernanee complex, but not futile. Even where insurrection coursed through transat- 
lantie sinews, as in Franee’s or Britain’s empires, these were hardly feeble and brittle 
regimes lying in wait for the last blow to bring them down; what is more, the in- 
surgents were more eoneerned with defending rights within empire than the right to 
defeet from it. The eonventional story organized around a narrative of “origins,” 
which points to resistanees to integration as precursive to seeessionist struggles, eon- 
flates the tensions assoeiated with reassembling imperial parts and paets with evi- 
denee of unavoidable demise. 27 

One of the reasons why the elastieity of empires has often been overlooked in 
favor of depietions of their essentially deerepit natures is that empires are usually 

26 José ignaeio de Pombo, Comercioy eontrabando en Cartagena de Indias (1800; repr., Bogotá, 1986); 
José da Silva Lisboa, Observagòes sobre a prosperidade do estado pelos liberaes prineipios da nova legislagào 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1810); Gabriel B. Paquette, “State-Civil Soeiety Cooperation and Conflict in the Span- 
ish Empire: The Intellectual and Politieal Aetivities of the Ultramarine Consulados and Eeonomie So- 
eieties, e. 1780-1810,” Journal of Latin Ameriean Studies 39, no. 2 (2007): 263-298. 

27 John Lyneh, “The Origins of Spanish independenee,” in Leslie Bethell, ed., The Cambridge History 
of Latin Ameriea, vol. 3: From independenee to e. 1870 (Cambridge, 1985); David Brading, Los orígenes 
del naeionalismo mexicano (México, 1983). 
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imderstood as made up of a “eenter” radiating out to “peripheries” that neeessarily 
grow apart, destined to orphan their parents at the first opportunity. They are seen 
less as products of relationships between constituent parts, in large measure because 
early nationalist sources preferred to see these ties as basieally inflexible sources of 
domination, not aeeommodation or negotiation. This has obscured the complex in- 
terweaving of opportunism and loyalism, interests and identities, that erisserossed 
imperial systems. Yet, as more historians are revealing, sovereignty did not have only 
one layer to it, radiating outward to territorial boundaries with eoneentrie eireles of 
authority; it had many layers, which rearranged aeeording to shifting structures and 
circumstances. Seen in this way, the age of revolutions intensified a proeess of im- 
perial adaptation to the very rivalries and interstate system that they thrived on. Only 
retrospeetively did these adaptive frietions beeome assoeiated with proto-nationalist 
struggles, as if reaetions to tensions were themselves the cause. At the time, they 
exposed the fissures and internal eontradietions within eaeh regime just as the pro- 
eess was being driven by eompetition between them. Furthermore, it was not a fore- 
gone conclusion that the most muscular of these regimes would endure and the 
weakest deeompose. It may help future researeh to dispense with the normative 
language that was so eentral to prophetie elaims that empires were doomed models 
of sovereignty, and subsequent nationalists’ sermons about predestined success. 


In the chain of disequilibria of imperial eompetition, eonfliet, and erisis, imperial 
sovereignty was less fated to yield a elear alternative to empire—never mind peaee- 
able, demoeratie, and national surrogates. But there was nonetheless an important 
break in the legal systems that braeed the early modern Atlantie world together. 
What happened? One eommon answer has been the birth of national conscious- 
nesses within the eolonies. Just as inevitablist accounts of imperial deeline under- 
estimate the elastieities (and perforee the legaeies) of empire, the treatment of the 
rise of the nation-state as no less inevitable reduces the narrative of revolutionary 
outcomes to the degree to which models of nationhood had been allowed to mature 
under imperial rule. 28 Just as we have been accustomed to elosing the gap between 
empire and nationhood in the age of revolutions by presuming that the former was 
doomed, it has been a longstanding assumption that eomponents of the latter ripened 
as the days of empire grew numbered. At its strongest, a nationalist teleology eredits 
the stmggle for self-determination with the demise of empire, thus elosing the gap 
eompletely. For the founding generation of historians writing in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and whose documentary trails provided the invisible routes for 
Benediet Anderson’s later work on “ereole pioneers,” an Ameriean identity was tak- 
ing shape as the empires began to eollapse. 29 


28 Benediet Anderson, Imagined Communities: Refleetions on the Orìgin and Spread of Nationalism 
(London, 1991), esp. ehap. 4; E. J. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism sinee 1780: Programme, Myth, 
Reality (New York, 1990). On the formation of national identities more generally in eolonial soeieties, 
see Nieholas Canny and Ánthony Pagden, eds., ColonialIdentity in theAtlantie World, 1500-1800 (Prinee- 
ton, N.J., 1987), where identity preeedes independenee, and national identity emerges from eolonial 
resistanee to empire. 

29 José Manuel Restrepo, Historìa de la revolución de la Repábliea de Colombia, 6 vols. (1827; repr., 
Medellín, 1969); Bartolomé Mitre, Historìa de Belgrano y de la independeneia argentina, 4 vols. (1857; 
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To argue, as Anderson and others have, that nations emerged out of constructed 
fietive bonds promoted by communicative aetivity frees sovereignty from some of its 
primordial (“self-determining”) assoeiations, but this account of national identity 
easts them in opposition to, and as repudiations of, empire. Nations still stand as 
natural sequels to empire, and given their more “modern,” leveled means of imag- 
ining soeial norms, they are better prepared for an Atlantie world (and eventually 
a globalized one) of trading nation-states. David Armitage has reeently taken the 
argument one step further. His thoughtful examination of the global diffusion of a 
new model of sovereignty that was announced in 1776 traees the way it was emulated 
and elevated as a model document of national repudiation and state-building against 
empire. Thereafter, quests for self-determination could point to Jefferson’s words 
as a founding document of statehood for what would evolve into a global network 
of nation-states. 30 

This suggestive argument opens the way for a less “exceptionalist” narrative of 
state-building and imagining eitizenship (as if Amerieans were uniquely endowed 
with an ability to understand individualism and legal guarantees). But does it square 
with evidenee of the Freneh, Spanish, and Portuguese eolonies’ responses to imperial 
erises and their eventual seeession—where independenee was, in the sequence of 
things, more often the end of a long proeess of deeomposition and much less of a 
eatalyst? Some might wonder along the same lines about the thirteen eolonies. There 
is also a logieal difficulty: the causal account for ehange owes a great deal to the 
presenee (or absenee) of neeessary eonditions, implying that the outcome of modern 
nation-states depended on the identifieation of aetors or agents with ideas or in- 
terests assoeiated with systems that do not yet exist—“national,” “modern,” or “eapi- 
talist.” Indeed, there has been a long tradition of arguing that states that “failed” 
(starting with an image of Haiti, as Miehel-Rolph Trouillot has so trenehantly re- 
minded us) could be reduced to the weakness of national and modern identities that 
made their revolutions so manqué, and thus eondemned them to remain enthralled 
to feudal, neoeolonial ways. 31 The inevitability that eoats the past leaves little to the 
passage that eonneeted a world governed by empires with a later eyele of national 
state formation. Not surprisingly, the failure or success of precursor empires and 
successor nations was determined long before the transformation of sovereignty 
set in. 

But if empires were not fated to eollapse, wither away, or be subsumed by suc- 
eessors, how are we to explain the seeession of the vast majority of Ameriean eolonies 
from the metropoles without laying the upheaval at the feet of mere circumstance, 
or more eommonly to argue that proto-national elements were itehing to free them- 
selves from European eapitals, seeking the right opportunity or pretext to justify 


repr., Buenos Aires, 1947); Carlos María de Bustamante, Resumen histórieo de la revolución de los Es- 
tados TJnidos Mejieanos (London, 1828). 

30 David Armitage, The Deelaration of independenee: A Global History (Cambridge, Mass., 2007), 19, 
34. 

31 Miehel-Rolph Trouillot, Sileneing the Past: Powerand the Production ofHistory (Boston, 1995). And 
for this reason, current neoliberals often elaim that they are the harbingers of a modern Latin Ameriea. 
See, for instanee, Claudio Véliz, The New World of the Gothie Fox: Culture and Eeonomy in English and 
Spanish Ameriea (Berkeley, Calif., 1994). For more on circularity, see Ellen Meiksins Wood, Demoeraey 
against Capitalism: Renewing Historieal Materialism (London, 1995), esp. 146-180. 
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overturning imperial sovereignty with a national model of statehood? How are we 
to traee the steps between the demise of empire, without presuming its inevitability, 
and the emergenee of something new, without presuming its inevitability, either? 
The examples of the Iberian Atlantie are revealing because a long streteh of time 
separated the moment in which the empires went into paralysis after the end of the 
Peaee of Amiens and their final breakup in 1821-1822. This unfolding drama, be- 
tween the demise of the aneiens régimes and the emergenee of successors, says a great 
deal about the politieal nature and eontingeneies of the passage of sovereignty, a 
polities normally left out of the analysis of nationalism’s origins, in large part because 
nations and empires—as the privileged repositories of sovereignty in the modern 
world—are more often seen as objeets with definable, intrinsie features that ean be 
plotted in narratives about “rise” or “fall,” and not as arrangements, eonstantly re- 
assembling themselves. 

Rather than assertions of national independenee against empires, much more 
eommon in the complex breakdown of empires was the exploration of models of 
re-aeeommodating eolonies into imperial formations, a groping for an arrangement 
that would stabilize, not dissolve, regimes. Colonial and metropolitan ruling elasses 
more often discussed the management of the erisis within a framework of “loyalty” 
that yielded to ehanges in sovereignty as proeesses, with starts that led nowhere and 
endings that surprised even the most preseient of aetors, and eventually led aetors 
to the “exit” option—in the sense that motivated Albert O. Hirsehman to argue in 
Exit, Voiee, and Loyalty that people eope with erises in a variety of ways, with an 
“inborn tendeney toward instability” of even the most perfeet of mixes. 32 In the pro- 
longed improvisation from 1807 to 1822, old systems were giving way before there 
was any elear sense of finding new ones, foreing historians to dispense with the dis- 
erete stages, or smooth passages, so often invoked to account for maero-soeial 
ehange. 

The tendeney to disequilibrium was embedded within an inereasingly combus- 
tible interstate system, riven by warfare in the 1790s, and esealating to an epie eon- 
frontation and the shift to total Atlantic-wide war after 1805, not a brewing tempest 
within eaeh empire. Indeed, the growing weakness of state structures did not provoke 
seeessionist movements when it would have been easiest to “exit.” Just as the re- 
constitution of empires was a response to eompetitive pressures of the eighteenth 
century, the final breakup of Iberian empires was the effeet of even more heightened 
rivalry, not just stoked by the seramble for mereantilist possessions, but by 1800 
involving a struggle for trans-regional hegemony. To this point, autonomous net- 
works of exchange in the South Atlantie, eombined with adaptations in imperial 
governanee, fueled by an ever more vibrant slave trade, meant that deelarations of 
loyalty to monarehy had been baeked by larger pools of eommereial rents. The result 
was a renegotiation of the paets between eolonial outposts and eapitals and within 
the eoalitions of forees in the peripheries. For the physioeratie letrados in Cartagena 
and Buenos Aires, all that was required was for authorities to turn ad hoe adjust- 
ments into a new model. This is what was transpiring in the Portuguese empire: 
Rodrigo de Souza Coutinho, the most influential member of the Braganza court from 

32 Albert O. Hirsehman, Exit, Voiee, and Loyalty: Responses to Deeline in Firms, Organizations, and 
States (Cambridge Mass., 1970), 126. 
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the 1790s to 1812, observed that Portugal was far more dependent on Brazil than 
viee versa, and by 1804 he was eoneoeting plans to reloeate the monarehy to the new 
metropole, in Rio de Janeiro. To be sure, there was plenty of eomplaining about 
residual monopolies and griping about restrietions on eommeree, but such tyrannies 
and viees were hardly grounds for defeetion. Far from it: ridding the empires of the 
agents of “corruption” would revitalize them and make them more durable. New 
perspeetives on property, in faet, bore no automatic assoeiation with a new outlook 
on sovereignty. 33 

The possibility of an evolution toward a fundamentally new paet between the 
eomponent parts and aetors in the Iberian empires was not infinitely elastie, for it 
was still subject to the external dynamies of interstate eonfliet. Yet aetors on all sides 
tried to rethink incumbent regimes before giving up on them; renewed warfare was 
the last thing anyone wanted. The governments in Lisbon and Madrid faeed unen- 
viable ehoiees as Britain and Franee poised to square off onee more. Until Napoleon 
dispatehed armies aeross the Pyrenees in 1807, there was deep disagreement in both 
governments over how to faee the erisis. In the end, the Spanish monarehy was top- 
pled by Napoleon’s sleight of hand, and in short order the Spanish Empire was miss- 
ing its keystone, prompting an upsurge in anxiety over how to govern an empire 
without a king. In Portugal, the Freneh invasion simply displaeed the emblem of 
sovereignty instead of deeapitating it, as the monarehy took refuge in a new imperial 
eapital, the erstwhile eolonial outpost of Rio de Janeiro. By beeoming “Ameriean- 
ized,” the monarehy was spared the immediate question of what bound the eolonies 
to aneien régime sovereignty. 34 

Striking at the eore of eaeh empire, the Freneh armies foreed the ruling cliques 
in eaeh regime to reconstitute empires with improvisations to rescue them. These 
improvisations, resting on new praetiees of public representation, shook up old paets 
and raling eoalitions, and revealed the belatedness of new models of representation 
as well as the precociousness with which they spread, eompared to the British or 
Freneh empires. The first was the transformation in communications. Governments 
in both empires lifted restrietions on the press (in Mexico, Lima, Buenos Aires, and 
elsewhere) or allowed a press to begin to take root in the first plaee (in Brazil, Ca- 
raeas, Chile, and elsewhere) to re-saeralize the monarehy and rebuild eonfidenee in 
its ministers. The interim government in Spain, fleeing the pursuing Freneh armies 
in Andalusia, abolished the inquisition and deelared an end to state eensorship. In- 
deed, what Miranda had thought would be the deeisive weapon in the war, the print- 
ing press, served initially to promote eolonial loyalty to the king and Spain. With 
time, however, the very instmment that was unfettered to legitimate the Spanish 
government gave way to more and more lurid accounts of eolonial administrators’ 
misdemeanors and eventually a means to broadeast bad news from the metropole. 
In Brazil, the role of the press was different; the court brought the first printing press 

33 José da Silva Lisboa, Prineipios de eeonomia polítiea (Lisboa, 1804), 112-116; for more details, see 
Adelman, Sovereignty and Revolution , ehap. 4; Kenneth Maxwell, “The Generation of the 1790s and the 
Idea of Luso-Brazilian Empire,” in Dauril Alden, ed., Colonial Roots of Modem Brazil: Papers of the 
Newberry Library Conference (Berkeley, Calif., 1973), 107-144. 

34 Brian R. Hamnett, La polítiea espahola en una époea revolucionaria, 1790-1820 (México, 1985), 
57-67; Valentim Alexandre, Os sentidos do império: Questào naeional e questào eolonial na erise doAntigo 
Regime portuguès (Lisbon, 1993). 
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with it to the eolony with an eye toward using it as a means to promote eloser ties 
between eolonial subjects and the Braganza court. Either way, governments had to 
eope with the birth of public opinion; this meant that eontending with dissent with 
inquisitorial zeal or indifferenee was likely to produce much more than mere eonsent 
of the governed. Of course, public opinion was free in degrees: it was more open in 
some eorners, such as Buenos Aires and Bogotá, but was muzzled in Brazil and in 
Peru. But even these holdouts against unfettered public opinion eventually gave 
way. 35 

There was a seeond major effort to re-found imperial sovereignty. In an effort 
to reeombine the parts of empire on the baeks of “public opinion,” metropolitan 
governments in Spain in 1808 and Portugal in 1820 ealled for constitutional assem- 
blies to draft a founding eharter of imperial nationhood to reinvigorate the ties be- 
tween rnlers and ruled. The Spanish Junta issued a elarion eall to the eolonies in the 
name of “the nation,” insisting “that the Spanish dominions in Ameriea are not 
eolonies, but an essential and integral part of the Monarehy.” Aeeordingly, eaeh part 
of the empire-nation was invited to eleet envoys and dispateh them to a new assembly 
eharged with drafting a founding eharter. Much the same obtained later in Portugal. 
Eleetoral aetivity in towns aeross both empires sprang to life (with a few exceptions). 
However, when Ameriean delegates arrived at the assemblies, they immediately en- 
countered a wall of resistanee to their understandings of the equality of all subjects 
of the empire. Metropolitan delegates eontrived ways to diminish the strength of 
eolonial delegations—which did little to endear Lisbon and Madrid to eolonial out- 
posts. The burst of eleetoral aetivity was meant to bolster the legitimaey of the re- 
gimes, and to some extent it did. But it also had the effeet of revealing the eolonial 
status of Ameriean subjects, which until then could be mystified by the meehanisms 
of vieeregal justice. 36 

“Modern” modes of representation and public spheres erupted suddenly within 
Iberian-Atlantie soeieties, nurtured by the stmggle to define and mold public opinion 
in favor of reconstituted imperial nations, ereating new means to re-found the soeial 
imaginary of empire. This shift occurred during a dramatie eontest for loeal politieal, 
soeial, and eeonomie resources, which drove eontestants to seize opportunities af- 
forded by new meehanisms of voiee and representation. It is important to underscore 
that there was an enormous amount of confusion, which eannot be simplified or 
reduced to “revohitionary” or “counterrevolutionary” mobilization. Calls for inde- 
pendenee were rare. For the most part, the feuding in the eolonies was over how best 
to eope with the erisis of the empire, using new means to legitimate it preeisely in 
order to revive it. Where protagonists pushed furthest to reimagine sovereignty, in 
Caracas, Nueva Granada, Miehoaeán, and Guerrero, announcements of home rule 

35 Frangois-Xavier Guerra and Anniek Lempérière, “Introducción,” in Guerra and Lempérière, eds., 
Los espaeiospáblieos en iberoamériea: Ambigiiedad.es yproblemas, siglos XVI11-XIX (México, 1998), 5-21; 
Vietor Uribe-Uran, “The Birth of a Public Sphere in Latin Ameriea during the Age of Revolution,” 
Comparative Sttidies in Soeiety and History 42, no. 2 (2000): 425-457; on eleetions in Mexico, see Guedea, 
“The Proeess of Mexican Independenee”; Vietor Peralta Ruíz, En defensa de la aiitoridad: Polítiea y 
cultura bajo el gobiemo del virrey Abaseal — Peru, 1806-1816 (Madrid, 2002). For a pioneering study of 
the late eolonial press, see Renán Silva, Prensa y revolución a finales del siglo XVIII: Contribución a un 
análisis de la formaeión de la ideología de independeneia naeional (Bogotá, 1988). 

36 El Argos Amerieano, November 18, 1811; Hamnett, La polítiea espanola, 73—101; Jaime E. Rod- 
ríguez O., The independenee of Spanish Ameriea (New York, 1998), 82-91. 
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led to eivil war. In all eases, loyalists and their armies triumphed. When a Spanish 
constitution was approved by deputies in the Cádiz Parliament, it seemed a plausible 
framework for revitalizing empire. Meanwhile, Brazilians got home rule de faeto 
because there was nothing to seeede from. 37 

The idea of independenee was anything but contagious. More pervasive was the 
internal diseord, at times bloodletting, over how to reassemble the shattered parts 
of empire into new wholes under rapidly ehanging politieal ground rules. Iberian 
empires, like their rivals, were under threat in various ways by 1814, but they had 
not broken up. Rather than deeompose, they reeomposed. Save the outliers of the 
thirteen eolonies and Saint-Domingue, loyalists had the upper hand aeross the rest 
of the Amerieas. There were a few eases, including the band of home-rulers in the 
River Plate, where seeession got a toehold. But for the most part, empires had man- 
aged to reintegrate themselves in spite of the metropolitan erises of total war. 

This might suggest that empires had weathered total war. Some did. Others did 
not. Yet others gave way to new empires with New World foundings. Traeing sub- 
sequent events reveals a great deal about the multiple fates of empires and the up- 
heavals that sundered them or gave them new signifieanee. Instead of one fate, there 
was a speetmm. Some, including the British in Canada and the Caribbean, let loeal 
councils evolve to aeeommodate an amalgamation of loeal and imperial identities. 
The Freneh did much the same in Guadeloupe and Martinique. The long-term result 
was a loyalist framework to aeeommodate future ehallenges. At the other extreme 
was Spain. Ferdinand, bolstered by metropolitan merehants eager to reelaim defunct 
privileges, was determined to reinstate Spain’s eentrality in an empire that had, in 
the meantime, reaggregated its heterogeneity. The king launched a counterrevolu- 
tion to re-eenter the empire by tearing up the short-lived constitution and reimag- 
ining himself as a benevolent absolutist. This had the effeet of emboldening a new 
seeessionist eoalition to include many who embraeed home rule within the empire 
and its constitution. Whereas Simón Bolívar had all but given up on his cause by 1815, 
Spanish revanehism gave him a new lease on life, spurring many eorners, elasses, and 
eastes of eolonial soeiety to resist turning the eloek baek. Now the eivil war between 
loyalists intensified, and in doing so it aeeelerated the mobilization and militarization 
of Indians, slaves, and plebian populations. By 1820, Ferdinand’s ambitions were not 
just losing him loyalists in the eolonies; unrest shot through the very pillar of au- 
thority upon which he most rested: the army. When the diseontent finally broke out 
in military revolts in the peninsula itself, the logie of restoring the aneien régime 
eollapsed, bringing down the power of the monarehy in the metropole. In turn, the 
erisis of the Spanish Empire engulfed Portugal, which had in faet gone the farthest 
to reconstruct sovereignty around a new spatial balanee. Lisbon caught the Spanish 
bug, and insisted on restoring a version of its own eentrality—yielding the same 
outcome. When it threatened to curb Brazil’s autonomy within the empire, Brazil’s 
ruling elasses rallied behind the exit option, keeping monarehy and the notion of 
empire for themselves preeisely to preserve the privileges of an ennobled slavoeraey. 
Thus in general, from an iberian-eolonial perspeetive, there was little left to remain 
loyal to; the armies of empire folded up their tents, joined seeessionists, or went 

37 Rodríguez, The independenee of Spanish Ameriea, ehap. 3; Adelman, Sovereignty and Revoliition, 
ehap. 5; Roderiek J. Barman, Brazil: The Forging ofa Nation, 1798-1852 (Stanford, Calif., 1988), 43-55. 
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home. It was at this point that “deelarations of independenee” spread in response 
to the shakeup of empire at the eore. 38 

An important shift in the nature of eonfliet over sovereignty had taken plaee. The 
effort to ereate a eentralized system (imagined as a “restoration”) had shattered the 
eompromises of previous years. It also shifted the dynamies of loeal tensions, which 
beeame more and more endogenous—that is, diseonneeted from original causes of 
eonfliet and spiraling enough to ravage eolonial eoalitions. Civil war within empire 
took the plaee of total wars between empires as the source of disequilibrium. As the 
tensions and violenee turned inward, and warfare and polities beeame inereasingly 
“irregular” (in the sense that partisanship beeame more bellieose, and armed eonfliet 
laeked front lines), the very geographie fundaments that had been paeked into the 
adapted notions of imperial sovereignty—that is, jurisdiction over territorial spaees 
up to definable limits—fractured deeply. It was these eivil wars that yielded to in- 
dependenee, and not seeession that sparked the eivil war. 39 


Secessions were responses to crises of sovereignty, produced fìrst by interna- 
tional war, and subsequently by eivil war. They were not homegrown exit options 
maturing within empire and assoeiated with a different model of sovereignty, an- 
nouncing themselves into existence when the oppressions of empire grew too oner- 
ous or the opportunities to seeede beeame too tempting to dismiss. Indeed, dis- 
equilibrium within empire wrought by total warfare, international then eivil, toppled 
incumbent regimes long before successors could fill the void. This is an important 
point. Deelarations of “independenee” in the name of nations yielded to the very 
same propensities to breakup as the empires they rejeeted. It was the shift from 
loyalty to voiee, and eventually to exit—to use Hirsehman’s triad—that inaugurated 
a seareh for new models of sovereignty. None of this unfolded as a natural sequence, 
one stage neeessarily leading to the next. Indeed, during the breakup, some stages 
were inverted. Among many, for instanee, the empires were on sounder footing in 
1812 than in 1807; the Freneh occupation of Iberia had emboldened deelarations of 
loyalty rather than stoked the urge to seeede. Elastieity of such polymorphous sov- 
ereignties, and not rigidity, gave empire more durability than historians have often 
eredited it with. It was in faet the effort to enforee metropolitan eentrality after 1815 
that depleted the ranks of imperial eoalitions and revived seeessionist eoalitions. As 
the Atlantie empires imploded on themselves, and the onee-integrated parts broke 
into pieees, new understandings of sovereignty emerged, inheriting the same eom- 
plex traits of regionalism, raeialized labor systems, and models of representation 
improvised during the stmggle to shore up empires. 


38 John Charles Chasteen, Ameríeanos: Latin Ameriea’s Stmggle for independenee (New York, 2008); 
Margaret Woodward, “The Spanish Army and the Loss of Ameriea, 1810-1824,” Hispanie Ameriean 
Historieal Review 48, no. 4 (1968): 586-590; John Lyneh, The Spanish Ameriean Revoliitions, 1808-1826 
(New York, 1986), 212-214; Timothy E. Anna, Spain and the Loss of Ameriea (Lineoln, Neb., 1983); 
Isabel Lustosa, Insultos impressos: A guerra dos jomalistas na independèneia, 1821-1823 (Sáo Paulo, 
2000); Barman, Brazil, 70-71; Máreia Regina Berbel, A nagào eomo artefato: Depiitados do Brasil nas 
eortes portuguesas, 1821-1822 (Sào Paulo, 1999). 

39 On the self-sustaining meehanisms of eivil war, see Stathis N. Kalyvas, The Logie of Violenee in 
Civil War (New York, 2006), esp. 81-83, 88 on endogeneity. 
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The same complex inter-leaving proeess that eonneeted empires to the revolu- 
tions brought them down. The age of revolutions saw empires seeking to reconstitute 
the elements, and at times foundations, of sovereignty, with new repositories of le- 
gitimaey for public powers assembled with old ones. The eombination of an enhaneed 
royalism with greater powers to Parliament provided a source of integration as well 
as division in the Anglo-Atlantie world. In the Freneh Empire, it was the promise 
of freedom and some autonomy within the Revolution that kept Caribbean eolonies 
faithful to the metropole. In the end, it was Napoleon’s deeision to restore slavery 
to Saint-Domingue that divested him of support from erstwhile loyalists among the 
ex-slave and freed-blaek populations—and even they eventually proelaimed the in- 
dependenee of Haiti as a more virtuous empire able to make good on the prineiples 
of the Freneh Revolution that the old empire had betrayed. What was eommon was 
the prolonged effort to reassemble the praetiees of sovereignty under empire—and 
to rely on empire to shore up understandings of sovereignty. 40 In this fashion, the 
narratives about transitions from eolonies to nations ean be reeast without eonven- 
tional accounts of redemptive stmggles of oppressed nations seeking liberty from 
venal or tyrannieal imperialists as the causal forees behind revolutions. At the same 
time, sinee empires were not neeessarily seen as models of sovereignty doomed to 
fail out of their own internal limitations or eontradietions, to be resolved in a higher, 
more perfeet form in the nation-state, the struggle to resolve the erisis of imperial 
sovereignty onee it did set in often reproduced the same intraetable features of in- 
cumbents within the regimes that replaeed them. Narratives of empire need not 
eollapse repeatedly into familiar diehotomies of empire or nation, empire versus 
nation. 41 

What is more, many aspeets of the old regimes fell by the wayside in the course 
of the revolutions, but empire was not always one of them—indeed, to many eol- 
onists, constituting a sovereign state required the preservation of empire and the 
Amerieanizing of a monarehy. Not surprisingly, many elites opted to preserve the 
one model of sovereignty that had proved so durable, and that, now shorn of its 
affiliation with the Old World, could be better adapted to the New one: empire. Haiti 
has been mentioned. Mexico under the short-lived empire of Agustín I could be 
added to the list. There is also the loyalty of Cuba and Puerto Rieo to Spain, which 
endured until the late nineteenth century, or for that matter Canada’s loyalism into 
the twentieth. All sought to adapt themselves to an evolving imperial constitution- 
alism. The most overlooked example, of course, has been Brazil, as empire and mon- 
arehy mutated to subsume national, eapitalist, and liberal preeepts within tropieal 
regalism, as the work of José Murilo de Carvalho has shown. 42 Brazil was a variant 
on a larger theme about a complex transformation riddled with eontingeneies in 
which eolonial subjects did not see themselves as faeing idealized ehoiees between 


40 Brendan McConville, The King’s Three Faees: The Rise and Fall of Royal Amerìea, 1688-1776 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 2006); Marshall, The Making and IJnmaking of Empires; Knight, “The Haitian 
Revolution”; Dubois, A Óolony of dtizens, 349-374. 

41 Rodríguez, The independenee of Spanish Ameriea; José Carlos Chiaramonte, “Modifieaeiones del 
Paeto Imperial,” in Antonio Annino, Luis Castro Leiva, and Fran§ois-Xavier Guerra, eds., De los im- 
perios a las naeiones: iberoamériea (Zaragoza, 1994), esp. 108-111. 

42 José Murilo de Carvalho, A eonstmgào da ordem (Rio de Janeiro, 1996). 
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vertiealist empires mled by monarehs and leveled nations in the garb of republican 
constitutions. 

And yet, some revohitions dimmed the fortunes of imperial reconstitution. In 
Spanish Ameriea, this option could not eontain the forees that had been unleashed 
as eivil eonfliet within empire turned inward and beeame more irregular. As the 
foreed labor systems beeame ravaged and plebian folk floeked to armies and guerrilla 
forees on all sides (half the foot soldiers of liberating armies were manumitted 
slaves), the plurality of notions of sovereignty was hard to eontain in a single mold— 
whether national or imperial. Subaltern aetors, from Indian villagers in Oaxaca to 
the free blaeks of Oartagena, asserted their own views of government, adding to the 
disequilibria that pushed former eolonial peoples farther from the possibility of any 
restored empire. Some of these understandings inhabited the very hybrid infrastruc- 
tures of imperial sovereignty, only to acquire autonomous leases with eivil war and 
revolution. Fueled by the stmggle over public opinion and armed affiliations, the 
posteolonial dawn yielded to a spectrum of sovereignties—from immieipal self-gov- 
ernment, to federated provinees, to eonfederations of “states” under a shared eon- 
stitutional umbrella, none of which could be paeked baek into the capacious, and 
frustratingly amorphous, entity of empire. 43 

With these counterpoints in mind, the story of the independenee of the thirteen 
eolonies resembles one, no less unstable, expression of subjects’ efforts to grapple 
with models of sovereignty within empire. Loyalists’ and monarehists’ fidelity to the 
incumbent regime, and their reconstitution in the rest of British North Ameriea and 
the Caribbean, suggests that the deeision over “exit” was less of a foreordained re- 
sponse to imperial ehange than one might surmise from the enduring appeal of epie- 
trhimphal narratives. The deelaration of 1776 might appear as one of a number of 
paths to reeompose the prineiples and praetiees of sovereignty in the age of imperial 
revolutions. And even this demarehe ean be seen as repudiating one eoneept of 
empire without disbanding its durability altogether. What is more, as the eonfliet 
over imperial sovereignty mounted in the 1770s, the ambiguities and tensions within 
the patriotie cause itself beeame elearer as the soeial hierarehy began to shake when 
enslaved and plebian folk seized the opportunity to translate a eontest over which 
empire would rule into a war over what had to be ruled. 44 The fates of the Freneh, 
Spanish, and Portuguese empires might not look like such outliers to a eoneeit about 
exceptionalized origins of modern sovereignty and nationhood. Needless to say, the 
Louisiana Purchase rekindled dreams of a model of expansion for an internal slav- 
oeratie empire that would rescue the republic from its troubles 45 

43 Peter Blanehard, “The Slave Soldiers of Spanish South Ameriea: From independenee to Aboli- 
tion,” in Christopher Leslie Brown and Philip D. Morgan, eds., Arming Slaves: From Classical Times to 
the Modem Age (New Haven, Conn., 2006), 261-266; Marixa Lasso, Myths of Harmony: Raee and Re- 
publicanism duringtheAge of Revolution, Colombia, 1795-1831 (Pittsburgh, 2007); Peter Guardino, The 
Time of Liberty: Popular Politieal Culture in Oaxaca, 1750-1850 (Durham, N.C., 2005). 

44 Miehael A. MeDonnell, The Polities of War: Raee, Class, and Conflict in Revolutionary Virginia 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 2007). 

45 This reeasting is explored in Eliga H. Gould, The Persistenee ofEmpire: British Politieal Culture in 
theAge of the Ameriean Revolution (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2000); Daniel J. Hulsebosch, ConstitutingEmpire: 
New York and the Transformation of Constitutionalism in the Atlantie World, 1664-1830 (Chapel Hill, 
N.C., 2005); Peter S. Onuf, “ ‘The Strongest Government on Earth’: Jefferson’s Republicanism, the 
Expansion of the IJnion, and the New Nation’s Destiny,” in Sanford Levinson and Bartholomew Spar- 
row, eds., The Louisiana Purchase and Ameriean Expansion, 1803-1898 (New York, 2005), 41-68; T. 
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Thus European sovereignty need not be treated as eomprising autopoietic and 
independent regimes, radiating out of bases or “eenters” in Europe to aggrandize 
self-referential polities, to fringes in Afriea, Ameriea, and Asia. It ean be seen as part 
of a system with speeifie extrinsic features that eame to a head in the late eighteenth 
century, ereating revolutionary eonditions that did not figure in the pages of Palmer’s 
epie. In this respeet, imperial histories should be treated as more than the outgrowths 
of the history of “European” national institutions. ironieally, this historiographie 
formulation had the taeit, but eore, purpose of linking empire to nationhood in order 
to illustrate how the latter was a natural, more benevolent—indeed “demoeratie”— 
successor to the former, to resolve the eontradietions of sovereignty of stratified 
empires by replaeing them with a “eoneert,” “community,” or “league” of self-gov- 
erning nations as an idyll of modernity. 46 

The histories of empire and nation were neeessarily entwined as part of a broader, 
“global” conjuncture with systemie features premised on ramped-up eompetition 
between rival regimes that constituted an imperial-state system, an esealation that 
grew ever more fieree as the circulation of Ameriean silver and the trade in Afriean 
eaptives raised the territorial stakes. This gave it enormous vitality and power, but 
also made it unstable, the source of ehronie disequilibrium. In this context, empires 
did not “deeline” as a result of basie laws of diminishing returns applied to regimes 
ineapable of eoping with more youthful, arriviste rivals. It was a erisis of sovereignty 
of and within empires that spawned soeial revolutions, not revolutionary elaims that 
raised fundamental questions about state structures. To be sure, to observe that 
demoeratie energies were released in the course of the struggle, and not as causes 
of it, is not to presume that, onee at work, demoeratie models of sovereignty resolved 
the basie paradoxes and instabilities of predeeessors. On the eontrary, sovereignty 
remained as equivocal as ever: empire and territorial aggrandizement at the expense 
of neighbors did not eease to be a eommon way to quench the recurrent drive to align 
territoriality with states, now justified in the idiom of the “nation” while earrying with 
them traits of old empires that would be projeeted inward. Instead we find a proeess 
in which old and new praetiees and understandings of sovereignty were reassembled, 
often in a desperate effort to prevent politieal order, and the soeial inequities that 
sustained it, from vanishing altogether. Among the consequences of this reframing 
of the “age of revolutions,” historians might see more elearly how the legaeies of 
empire and eolonialism endured through, or were reproduced by, the very revolu- 
tions that were said to have brought about their ends. Imperial revolutions that gave 
way to successor regimes may have reconstituted politieal orders with new elements, 
but they hardly did away with many of the underlying ambiguities of sovereignty. It 
is possible to see in “imperial revolutions” struggles for rights and the origins of 
movements that continue to eeho aeross the Amerieas, efforts that were not reduc- 
ible to the neeessary triumph of the nation-state. 

We must look to open a passage between a world of empires and a world of 
nations that does not presume the inevitable demise of the former or the triumph 


Alexander Aleinikoff, Semblanees of Sovereignty: The Constitution, the State, and Ameriean dtizenship 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2002). 

46 See, for instanee, C. A. Bayly, Imperial Meridian: The British Empire and the World, 1780-1830 
(London, 1989). 
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of the latter. Doing so frees our understandings of the polities of sovereignty from 
being reduced to either logie. This, after all, is what gave the age its revolutionary 
tonie—that there were so many plausible futures of sovereignty. Ultimately, the im- 
plieations should upset what is often framed in highly normative terms: experiments 
that did not aggregate into national syntheses and histories of constitutional un- 
settlement ean be spared from the eondeseending status as “failed states” among 
ungovernable peoples, as exceptions to someone’s rule about “successful” states and 
their inspired constitutions. 


Jeremy Adelman is the Walter Samuel Carpenter III Professor of Spanish Civ- 
ilization and Direetor of the Council for International Teaehing and Researeh 
at Prineeton IJniversity. His most reeent books include Sovereignty and Revo- 
liition in the Iherian Atlantie (Prineeton University Press, 2006) and a co-au- 
thored text, Worlds Together, Worlds Apart: A History ofthe Worldfrom the Origins 
of Humankind to the Present (W. W. Norton, 2008). 
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[ 'tapoleon trahafiindó pam !à rtjptritraeìon dt t 'ápana, la cjual reprtAtnta/Ja. sti 
an painotìi U papO' aprYì/frstdd V brrypir io. 


This image, originally made to circulate in Spain in Febmary 1809, spread throughout the empire. It depiets 
Napoleon (seated in the middle) eomposing deerees and constitutions for the benefit of others, inehiding 
occupied Spain. England (represented at left) gazes from “the summit of wisdom” through its “politieal tele- 
seope” at new opportunities. Meanwhile, Spain (crouched at upper right) expresses its own sentiments from 
“the summit of generosity,” explaining, “Here is proof of my appreeiation, excuse the politeness.” “Ungrateful 
Spain!” replies Napoleon. The eaption at the bottom reads: “Napoleon, working for the regeneration of Spain, 
represented as a patriot who is gratefully paying for his reward.” Arehivo General de Indias, Estampas, 5.1. 
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